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FAREWELL. 


wat every hope which while below 
© cheer the fainting soul is given, 
And every joy the heart can know 
' Be thine on earth, ‘till thine in heaven; 
And never may thy heart be taught 
Within a troubled breast to swell, 
Or doom’d to bear a single thought 
Which mine must feel---Farewell! Farewell! 


Farewell! ’tis breathed in every sigh 
That gushes from a bursting heat, 
Which yet can find no sympathy 
In eyes that tearless must depart; 
in vain the soul may strive to weep 
When bound by an enchanting spell, 
Which forces every sound to sleep, 
Except that sigh-.-Farewell! Farewell! 


This eve would drop a single tear 
Ou days which never may return; 
But ah! its fount is dried and sear, 
é And it could onty fall to burn; 
My heart itself can scarcely bear 
To think of what it fears to tell, 
but still tis forced that word tohear 
Which tears it hence---Farewell! Farewell! 


O! every pang the heart can know, 
O! every thought the soul can dread, 
O: every tear thate’er could flow 
For blighted love or hope that’s fled, 
The last sad ,equiem which is heard 
When peals affection’s latest knell, 
Are centered in that lingering word, 
My heart---Oh yet---Farewell! Farewell! 


[For the Philadelphia Album.] 
MARIA DUBRAY, 
OR 
THE ViCTIM OF TREACHERY. 

During the half century immediately preceding 
the American Revolution, religious and political in- 
tolerance had driven from their homes in the old world, 
many lovers of liberty and equality, to seek a place 
of refuge in our Western wilds. Among the num- 
ber, about the-year 1765, two respectable families, by 
the names of Hubert and Dubray, the one English 
and the other French, took up their abode on the 
borders of a beatiful little lake that empties into the 
river Susquehanna. The country around them was 
laxuriant, wild and lovely, and glowing with the first 
blush of nature. Each was here truly the lord of his’ 
own domain, for as yet, neither law nor government 
had extended over this region its protecting or de- 
stroying influence. They had brought with them 
irom Europe, every thing necessary to the proper cul- 
tivation of their lands, nor were they deficient in 
books, mathematical, and musical instruments, and 
in a few years, was heard in the solitude that a short 


tune before surrounded their dwellings, the song of 
entertainment and happiness. 


Hubert educated his only son, Henry, in all the 
lenguna of the English language, and early imbued 
lis mind with a hatred of tyranny, and love for the 
scenes and enjoyments of unsophisticated nature.— 
Henry was about eleven years of age when he first 
landed on our shores, and passed on to manhood in 
true innocence of heart, nor dreamed that the mass 


of mankind were the slaves of passion and victims of 


unholy ambition; and nothing seemed wanting to fill 


— 


up the measure of the young enthusiast’s happiness. | 


Oft when the moon was at full would he roam along 
the borders of the lake, and gaze upon the reflection 
of the Heavens in the glassy water, until tears would 
stand in his eyes, but they were not the tears of pain 
or guilt—they were holy drops of rapture. He would 
then return to his peaceful dwelling, and muse upon 
the learned lore of his father—call to mind the scenes 
depicted in history, where war, instigated by man’s 
ambition, had extirminated whole nations, and bade 
the tide of sorrow and misery flow over the brightest 
prospects of earthly felicity, ingulphing alike in its 
vortex, the vanquished and the victor; where religion, 
clothed in more than morta] terrors, with the sword 
in one hand and the Bible in the other, had sent deso- 
lation and ruin, over nearly the whole of the old 
world, and half of the new; and his heart beat with 
honest indignation and just resentment at the perpe- 
tration of deeds so abhorrent, unjust, and cruel.— 
The youth had heard and read of love and jealousy, 
of rapture and despair—but his tender age, (for at 
the time of which I am speaking, he was not sixteen) 
permitted him not to feel the full force of those pas- 
sions, which at one time or other seem to be the com- 
mon lot of man; whether placed on the verge of so- 
ciety, or dwelling in the crowded cities of civilization; 
and he could only 
for he reasoned like a child from his own feelings, and 
could not comprehend how the human mind could, by 
the sacred passion of love, which had always been re- 
presented to him as.heavenly, disinterested and con- 
fiding, be wrought to such a pitch of frenzy as was 
alleged to have been the case in times long past, and 
scenes far distant. But arestless curiosity soon be- 
gan to pervade the bosom of Henry. A curiosity 
and restlessness that seems inherent in the heart of 
man, prompting him to become acquainted with scenes 
beyond his immediate view, and to explore things 
imagined by fancy, but unknown to sight. . Impelled 
by this motive, the unweared traveller traverses bur- 
ning deserts, to look upon monuments of folly erect- 
ed in ages now lost in oblivion—to mark the lives, 
manners, and customs of stranger tribes, at the haz- 
ard of falling a victim to their ignorance and savage 
barbarity—to explore the sources of a river, merely 
for the purpose of giving it a proper location upon a 
map of the world; or to tempt the oft overwhelming 
surge in search of distant climes, unmindful of dan- 
ger and death that oftimes awaits him from the winds 
and the waves—from the ice of the North and the 
pestilence of the South. 


Frequently would the boy climb the highest hills 


|| around his fathers dwelling, and look with eager eyes 


upon the green waving forests—the serpentine rivu- 
lets—the mountains and the valleys that met his rap- 
tured view, until the wish to make a nearer inspec- 
tion of the world and its beauties, would come upon 
_ with such intensity of desire as to be really pain- 
ful. 

When Henry had attained his twentieth year, he 
had acquired his full stature, and was the picture of 
health and manly beauty. He had now become the 
partaker of all his father’s occupations and amuse- 
ments, and oft together, with their dogs and guns, 
would they pass whole days in the mountains, in pur- 
suit of the fleet deer of the forest, or with their fish- 
ing tackle, enjoy the placid amusement of ensnare- 
ing the finny tenants of their own little sea. Allre- 


wonder if such things could be;— |, 


straint on the inclinations of the son was withdrawn 
by the father; no badge of servitude remained—they 
were companions and friends;—but counsel now took 
the place of command, and to his father Henry alone 
looked for that wisdom which should guide his youth- 
ful and ardent mind, clear of the shoals and quick- 
sands, upon which youthful happiness is too often 
foundered and lost, but which experience has disclos- 
ed to the aged and observant. 


Henry had one day extended his solitary ramble 
farther than usual. From the top of a craggy clift 
that lifted his hoar head far above the surrounding 
shades, he beheld, deep embosomed in a silent valley 
a smoke ascending above the tops of the majestic 
trees, which completely obscured from his view the 
humble cottage from whence it emanated. Near at 
hand was a little garden well stocked with cabbage, 
potatoes, and Indian corn. Curious to ascertain 
what human being could have chosen this secluded 
place for his residence, he began to descend for the 
purpose of exploring the premises. He well knew 
it could not be an Indian cabin, for in addition to their 
usage of clustering together, he had observed they 


always chose their situations on a plain or near some 


water course. When he had reached about half the 
space from whence he first beheld these traces of ha- 
bitation, his sight was powerfully arrested by the 
disclosure of the venerable form of the dweller in 
the desert, who occupied the spot which had caused 
his admiration. Seated on the ledge of a rock, over- 
hung with aspens and weeping willows, that waved 
their melancholy foliage overa gushing fountain; he 
beheld a man whose beard, unconscious of the touch 
of a razor for many years, swept his aged breast.— 
He was clad in the fur of the otter, and lying close 
by his side was a tame doe, whilst a fawn was fear- 
lessly skipping and gamboling around him. The 
eyes of the Anchorite were raised to heaven, and he 
seemed pouring out his soul in rapturous adoration 
to that being, who, though unseen, sees and cares for 
all the workmanship of hishands. It was his mid-day 
orison. The fragile branch by which the youth hung 
suspended in breathless silence, suddenly gave way, 
and the noise which he necessarily made in catching 
at another, roused the old man from his reverie. He 
saw and hailed the stripling in accents, mellowed, 
and rendered tremulous by extreme age, in a strain, 
notof alarm, but of sudden joy-¢for it recalled to his 
recollection, the time when such a being as he now 
saw before him, hung upon his neck and called him 
father. With trembling hand he motioned the stran- 
ger to his side on the moss-grown rock; for his bosom 
heaved with an emotion too mighty to permit him to 
speak. ‘Forgive, O, venerable Sire!” began the 
vouth, “the, perhaps, unwarrantable curiosity, which 
has prompted me to explore your secluded dwelling. 
If. in ought, I have offended in thus breaking 1n upon 
your solitude, I will leave, at once, your place of re- 
fuge, nor breathe to mortal ear the secret with which 
accident has made me acquainted.” “You have not 
offended me, child,” rejoined the old man, “I hail you 
as the author of a feeling, which, although mixed 
with much sorrow, has opened in my bosom a source 
of happiness which | thonght time and circumstances 
had forever closed. Forty years since a blooming 
boy, much saneep bing yourself, owned me for his Sire, 
and blessed me with his mild and endearing converse; 


—but fate nipped in the bud the opening blossom;— 
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and death reft from this aged trunk its only remain- 
ing branch. When you first broke upon my sight, 
forty years of my past life and its incidents, faded 
from my recollection, and for a moment I thought my 
long lost, but ever to be remembered son stood before 
me. I amold, andthe memory of former times comes 
over me like a half forgotten dream. In the old 
world I once stood high in courtly favour—I was born 
to hereditary honors, and long enjoyed the smiles 
and confidence of my Sovreign; but nature implanted 
in my breast an ardent love of my kind, and reason 
informed me that all men, in the sight of their Crea- 
tor were by nature equal. Fully impressed with this 
idea, and mourning over the miseries of man, occa- 
sioned by the tyranny and oppression of his fellows, 
I ventured to speak and write of liberty as the birth- 
rite of mankind. I had enemies—who has them not? 
They conveyed to the ears of my Prince the senti- 
ments [had promulgated, and I was called upon to 
appear and defend myself before offended majesty. 1 
had nothing to plead in extermination of the alleged 
crime, but the truth and justice of the sentiments I 
had published, and was in consequence deprived of 
my large property and banished the kingdom. My 
only son fell in the field of battle, whilst fighting to 
extend the dominions of the man who had seized up- 
on my possessions, and banished me; and the news of 
his death reached me on the very day that I bade 
adieu to my native land. Although I might have liy- 
ed in opulence and honor in a neighbouring country, 
where I had many friends--tired and disgusted with 
the world, I determined to fly the habitations of man 
and bury myself in the wilds of America. I carried 
ny resolution into effect, and have been the sole in- 
habitant of this valley for the last forty years. Du- 
ring al] that time up to this moment I have not beheld 
the face of a human being—l have often heard the 
wild yell of the savage in the neighbouring hills— 
but not a human save yourself has reached my dwel- 
ling. My ambition to better the condition of man- 
kind, has, with the power to effect it, faded from my 
view; but to you my youthful friend, and your com- 
peers, when this feeble pulse shall forget to beat, and 
this aged head be mouldered into dust, may be reser- 
ved the glorious task of bursting asunder the’bands 
of despotism, which the mother country will doubt- 
Jessly soon wind around you, and rescueing from ty- 


_ ranic sway this lovely portion of the globe—and foun- 


ding here a rational and equal government--which 
shall open the eyes of mankind to a clear perception 
of their inherent rights and true interests. Accident, 
my son, hasthrown us together—whenever inclina- 
tion prompts, revisit freely the retreat of the moun- 
tain recluse, and learn from the experience of more 
than ninety years, that which might give you much 
pain in finding ovt by your own observation.” 

Henry bade the sage farewell, and in gloomy con- 
templation retraced hishomeward way. Oft didthe 
youth revisit the hollow where dwelt the aged vic- 
tim of oppression—-and oft with speechless rapture 
would he listen to the lessons of experience, and 
drink with greedy ear the aspirations of liberty,— 
breathed from the soul of the old, but fond enthusi- 
ast. Thelove of freedom took full possession of the 
boy, and decided the celour of his future fate. In 
the presence of the old man, and in the sight of 
TIeaven, he repeatedly vowed, should occasion require, 
to woo danger as a bride, if thereby he could add to 
the sum of human happiness, or build upon the ruins 
of usurpation and tyranny, the people's rights, and 
the freedom of his country. Henry ceased not to 
visit the cell of the hermit almost daily, until death 
cathered him to himself. “With his own hands he 
dug his grave—over it raised 4 mound of green earth, 
and planted at the head and the foot a weeping wil- 
low, which he often watered with the tears sf regret 
for the loss of his beloved monitor. — 


(Conclusion next week.] 


FLIRTATION.—A Tale. 

“What tender things was Weston whispering in 
your ‘charmed ear’ last evening, my demure coz? | 
really felt very like an intrader as I entered the ar- 
bour, in search of you; any thing, but being a third 
person in such”——Mary Ann Dorr stopped speaking 
suddenly, as to her surprise she saw her cousin col- 


oured deeply, ‘cheek, brow, neck and bosom,’ and fix 
her eyes onthe ground; with an expression of deep 
embarragsment. There was an appearance of dis- 
tress, mingled with her emotion, which at once stem- 
med the tide of raillery with which she had accosted 
her. Passing her arm fondly about her neck, she 
continued, half reproachfully, “I did not think, He- 
len—that you would have concealed from me your 
feelings on this subject; me, who you know am inter- 
ested like yourself in all your concerns;—but I see 
how itis. Weston has won that good heart of thine; 
do not deny it, Helen—only be sure it is an even bar- 
ain.” 

“I believe I have received an equivalent, cousjn. 
I believe that—Edmund does love me—at least if I 
may judge from his manner,—it certainly has long 
expressed the truest afiection. Perhaps it is vanity 
in me;—but I thought he was attached to me ever 
since’———- She hesitated overpowered with the 
shame which every delicate woman feels, at owning 
a preference for which she is not sure of an open, de- 
cided, honourable return. With her burning brow 
covered in her hands, and her whole attitude expres- 
sive of the most painful and humiliating confession, 
she awaited her cousin’s calm reply. To her, it 
would be a sentence; so highly did she respect her 
judgment and delicacy, and so fearlessly didshe trust 
her heart in her hands. 

Helen Clapp was not a vain girl; neither was she 
peculiarly susceptible;—but her heart was warm and 
affectionate, and her gratitude for attentions was so 
intense, that she was everin danger of feeling too 
deeply, too devotedly. A painful sense of her infe- 
rior claims to personal attractions, contributed per- 
haps, to enhanee this sentiment,—for Helen was nev- 
er deemed beautiful, even by her most partial friends. 
To those who knew well her ardent and generous 
disposition—her lofty and pure heart, her cultivated 
and refined intellect, her rich, beautiful imagination, 
she ever appeared lovely; but to strangers, her coun- 
tenance was even uncomely. A scar on her temple, 
gave her face a forbidding expression, and years of 
delicate health had prevented her dark complexion 
from being enlivened with the rich glow that gives 
so much beauty to the brunette. When animated by 
conversation, or agitated with emoti0n, you would 
forget. that she was not beautiful, so beaming was her 
face, so expressive and intelligent her large hazel 
eyes—but as emotion subsided, Sd features rested in 
an expression placid, but repelling. 

Mary Ann Dorr knew her perfectly, she thought— 
but as often happens, the inner feelings of the heart 
are more apparent to a stranger eye, than to the un- 
suspecting One of intimate friendship. ‘There was 
not a gossip in the town, who did not assert the posi- 
tive engagement of Miss Helen Clapp to young 
Squire Weston—and not an eye or a heart, which 
did not truly interpret the smile and the blush that 
overspread Helen’s face, at any allusion to him. save 
that of the watchful friend, with whom she, and who 
deeming herself fully aware of the terms on which 
they stood, did not hesitate to contradict the asser- 
tion of any undue interest between the parties.— 
Now that she did understand Helen’s feelings, she 
was surprised and distressed. 

‘“[ do not wonder, dear Helen, that your good 
heart is affected by Weston’s worth and devoted at’ 
tention to you; you would not be woman were it oth- 
erwise—until it is openly and honourably claimed. 
No, my friend—keep your heart. Whyhasnot Wes- 
ton avowed his preference in plain, manly terms, and 
you asa high-minded man ought and would 

“Dear Mary Ann—what can I do? I cannot, 
would not for worlds allow Edmund to think I am 
waiting for him to offer his hand; I cannot treat him 
coldly, it would be indelicate; it is impossible.” ‘+No; 
true you cannot. The conquest must be in your 
own soul; let your manner to him continue as usual; 
—but, as you value your peace of mind, restrain your 
feelings; regard his professions as idle; do not think 
of them. It is more necessary than you can imag- 
ime that your affections should be under your own 
guidance and regulation; necessary not only to your 
peace, but even to your purity of mind. . Perhaps my 
ideas on the subject of the ‘tender passion,’ as it is 


called, are singular, dear Helen; but I have never 
considered that heart as very valuable, which is so 
susceptible as to take an impression from every seal 
of beauty and manliness it may happen to meet; till 
its most delicate sympathies, and most beautiful, hid- 
devotedness, are frittered away by the very variety 
of the action ofthat heart. The confession, that we 
love, cannot be repeatedly and variously made, even 
in the chambers of our own souls, without injuring 
the price and purity of the confession; and tu a deli- 
cate and reflecting mind, how far deeper and holier 
is that ‘hid treasure’ of affection, which wells up from 
the guarded fountains of years, than the babbling, 
shining rill, that smiles in the sun, and spends itself 
in the smile. Pardon mysermon, Helen,--and as I 
live, here comes the youth himself. 

Edmund Westen entered the apartment, with 4 
smile and low bow to the cousins; and a very fasci- 
nating smile and bow they were. His fine counte- 
nance was flushed with exercise, and passing round, 
he seated himself by Helen, and threw a handful of 
roses into her Jap. There was something so elegant, 
so graceful, so altogether what is called ‘taking’ in 
his manner, that Mary Ann wondered at her own stu- 
pidity in not having forseen the consequences of an 
exposure to such fascinations. Weston was one of 
those gifted beings, who are pecuiiarly susceptible of 
all the noble and beautiful inthe moral and natural 
world, who draw intense delight from the hue of a 
flower, the beaming of a soft star ight, whom an ex- 
pression of friendly interest has power to thrill with 
pleasure; in short, one whose enjoyments were too 
deep and ardent, to be called by the usual names that 
represent them; his friendships were loves; his veya- 
tion was deep grief; wounded feeling was an agony. 
With a mind highly cultivated, a fancy delicate, 
changing, and glittering as a sunbeam, a store of va)- 
uable information on any and every subject, it is not 
strange that Helen found in his society peculiar 
charms. When I add,thatin his manner to females, 
there was a devotedness, an earnestness the most flat- 
tering to the sex, though at the same time the most 
misleading; and that this devotedness had been for 
the last three months addressed wholly to Helen; who 
will censure her for believing herself preferred before 
al] other women, or for giving herself up to the de- 
light which the idea afforded her? 


Weston loved Helen’s society certainly: he thought 
her superior to any female he had ever known; he {u!- 
ly appreciated the beauty of her mind; and in conver- 
sation with her, he felt a sympathy, an union of fee!- 
ing and tastes, which he had never felt before. I am 
even inclined to think that for the time, he fancied 
he loved her; for Weston was ‘an honourable man;’ 
honourable in the view of his friends and acquaintan- 
ces, and what was of more importance, in his own. 
Had any one told him, in somany words, that he was 
winning Helen’s love without designing a return, he 
would not have believed it of himself: but the gratifi- 
cation of vanity, in seeing himself an object of inter- 
est to a high-hearted and enthusiastic being, could 
not be resisted; and then, there was the opiate, “She 
will never remember it; she is too sensible; too inde- 
pendent; too much accustomed to such attentions to 
think of them. That lulled the remorseless feeling, 
which would sometimes seize him, after witnessing 
the blush and sigh that followed some fervent demon- 
stration of his own regard, and which he could not 
help seeing was not the calm beaming of friendship. 
Weston was not blinded; he saw the pleasure with 
which his society was greeted, above that of a circle 
of very endeared friends; he could not but see her 
tastes assimilating themselves to his; he saw her lov- 
ing the things he loved, and correcting herself of what 
he deemed faulty in hercharacter. Yet he continued 
to pay her all those silent and minute attentions, 


| which steal the heart, surely and unconsciously, and 


trusted to a firmness in Helen’sfheart, as hemsafe- 
guard, which he was fatally undermining. 


I have digressed this much, in order, if possible, to 
to give some idea of Weston’s real feelings and inten- 
tions. His is not a solitary instance; there are ma- 
nf¥such men cherished in society, nay, who believe 
themselves worthy, and who would shrink from the 
imputation of a dishonourable act, as from death.— 
Perhaps, had Weston known the full extent of the 
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mischief his idle vanity had wrought, he would have 
regretted it deeply, and censured himself severely:— 
but he never did know it. 
I left him seated with the cousins. Mary Ann left 
them for household duty, and Weston was trifling 
with some beautiful moss roses, bInding them among’ 
the chesnut curls that hung profusely about Helen's 
brow, ‘and saying some very poetical things on the 
subject of flowers in general, and moss roses in par- 
ticular. Helen was fond of flowers, as all women 
should be; and she repeated those lines of a gifted po- 
et, beginning, ‘The angel of the flowers one day’— 
with muchanimation. ‘Thereis a story that lingers 
in my memory, but faintly, which grew out of the 
custom of affixing ideas to flowers; I believe it is in 
Berkeley’s Romance of Gaudentis di Lucca. The 
Mazzaronians, with a simplicity worthy of the early 
days, used the rose asan emblemof love. A bud ac- 
cepted, encouraged the dawning of affection in those 
single-hearted beings; a half blown rose wss the to- 
ken of a deeper and dearer feeling; and the accept- 
ance of a full blown rose was considered as binding 
as the most solemn engagement. I donot know that 
there was ever a violation of this simple and beauti- 
ful compact. The story is one of deep interest, full 
of fanciful beauty and touching pathos; I will bring 
it to you, if you will allow me.” As Weston spoke 
he disengaged one of the half blown roses from the 
cluster, and bending on one knee, with an air of mock 
gallantry, laughingly offered it to Helen. Nothing 
could have been easier to an indifferent,person, than 
an acceptance of the proffer, and a apordive rejoinder; 
—but Helen’s mind was full of the con¥ersation that 
had just passed between herself and her cousin, and 
her heart rose to her lips in tumultuous emotion. 
With a suddenness that alarmed Weston, she flung 
the rose far from her, and rising hastily, and pressing 
both her hands on her temples, that throbbed to burst- 
ing, she sought the silence of her own apartment. 


Helen Clapp had a proud, though an affectionate 
heart; and the suspicion, which for the first time 
pressed upon her, that she was trifled with, pierced 
her tothe soul. Inenagony of wounded feeling and 
delicacy she passed the night. With the bitter sor- 
row that comes from the feeling of slighted love, she 
mingled the degrading thought, that she had given 
that love unsonght; for in the first paroxysm of img 
pointed affection, she reproached only herself. “it 
is my own fault. Toughtto have received his kind- 
nesses as they were meant; I ought to have seen that 
they were merely friendship——I——I only am to 
blame.” It was Helen’s generous nature spoke; she 
chose rather to criminate her own imprudence than 
injure another in thought. I do not aquit Helen 
Clapp of weakness. Could her heart have been seen 
in that bitter struggle, many a weak and wrong 
thought might have been discovered; but they were 
subdued, and the humble spirit rose calm and pure 
from the trial. 


Helen knew too well the frailty of our best resolves, 
to trust hers to circumstances or impulse. She sep- 
arated herself fromthe friends she loved so much, 
and removed from the dangerous influence of Wes- 
ton’s attractions. The parting pressure of the hand 
—-so fervent—so speaking; the earnest and implor- 
ing glance with which he begged her sometimes to 
think of him, as he should ever of her; al] these and 
a train of similar thoughts were resolutely banished 
from her mind, for Helen knew that memory was de- 
ceitful and dangerous, that it was delightful, and she 
was bent on the conquest of herself. In the compar- 
ative disolation of her present situation, she found 
many moments which she would gladly have given 
to the indulgence of remembered pleasures. Many 
tala recalled those, when one very dear walked 
quietly by her side, or breathed thoughts of deep 
beauty in her attentive ear. His voice mingled with 
the tones of her piano; his pencil traced characters 
of peculiar grace on the paper before her; he had so 
entwined his imate with every event, every circum- 
stance that was delightful in retrospection, that she 
sometimes almost despaired of effecting her object. 

A year passed, and she was again with her friends; 


perhaps her countenance was less animated than in 


mental sulfering; yet the cheerful smile was ever rea- 
dy for her friends, and as if there was an effort, it was 
not evident. 

so Rose Elwyn has arrived at last. I had 
almost despaired of seeing her, she has so long de- 
layed her visit; she will probably be with us to night, 
and understand she is accompanied by Edmund 
Weston, as bridegroom elect.” As Mary Ann made 
this forced remark, she did not look at Helen, who 
sat quietly netting by her side, and who made no sort 
of reply. Curiosity at length overcame her delicacy, 
and she raised eyes to Helen’s face. Pale as ashes, 
she sat like a statue,, her eyes fixed steadfastly on 
Mary Ann, as if she would read her soul: ‘-Dearest 
Helen, you are ill! Jet me do something for you; let 
me give you something,” cried her cousin, now seri- 
ously alarmed;—but Helen did not move or speak;— 
she smiled at last,—but such asmile! So sad; so full 
of woe. At length deep drawn sighs and repeated 
sobs announced returning consciousness, and a heavy 
gush of tears gave relief to her overcharged spirits, 
t was the Jast evidence of weakness and that was of 
the frame rather than of the soul. : 

Imagination has never pictured a lovelier being 
than Rose Elwyn. Her tiny and graceful form 
scarce veiledthe more beautiful spirit, and in the 
deep blue of her large melancholy eyes, there was a 
world of thought and heart. Her voice was melody 
itself, and tho’ she spoke but little, what she said 
was always full of sweetness and gentleness. The 
tint on her cheek was not so deep as the blush rose, 
and it was ever coming and going with the changes 
of her soul; a beautiful being she was to gaze on; to 
worship as the embodying of beauty; and to weep 
over as one gazed, that so faira form was so evident- 
ly vanishing from earth. As Helen looked on her, 
she did not marvel that Weston’s whole heart was 
given to her; and though she felt a crushing of the 
spirit as she saw the well known fascinating smile, 
and heard the soft tones of a well remembered voice, 
the hovering form whose anxious affection anticipa- 
ted the slightest wish; when she saw all this bestow- 
ed on another, and felt his altered manner to herself, 
she quelled the rising of resentment,she buried deep- 
er the memory of wrong. Theydo not know the 
heart of woman, who believe Helen had, or ever 
could, argue herself into indifference for Weston.— 
Hers was a better feeling. She had disciplined her 
spirit too look calmly on his union with another; to 
promote it, if in her power; she had overcome the 
pride of aninjured woman, and the principle on which 
she acted, forbade her to punish the offender. 
Weston was thoroughly deceived by the calm and 
friendly manner in wnich Helen interested herself in 
the prospects of the lovers; if the feeling of remorse 
had ever visited his bosom for the deception he had 
practised on her mind, it was completely banished. 
‘She could not do thus, if she had ever loved me,” 
he thought: but he knew not a female heart. Rose 
Elwyn was portionless, and tho’ Weston’s fortune 
was sufficient for his ownsupport, or even competent 
for an active and diligent help-meet; it was not to be 
thought of in the present case. Rose was a beauti- 
ful and frail plant that needed continual cherishing 
and watching, and could not brook the rain, cloud or 
the gust. ith some personal sacrifices, Helen was 
able to place independence in the grateful hand of 
Rose: by the death of her only near relative she had 
been possessed of a handsome property, and enough 
was left for her own limited desires. When all ob- 
stacles were removed tothe unionof her friends; 
when she had seenthe eloquent face of Weston glow- 
ing with delight, andthe touching beauty of Rose 
gratefully beaming with feeling, and knew and felt 
that it was her own work, she blessed God that she 
had beeh able to “overcome evil with good.” 

The sweet blossom which Weston had gathered 
and placed in his bosom, drooped in the sun of happi- 
ness; the dew of affection could not refresh it; it bent 
in fragrance to the earth, and in one short year from 
the hour that Rose Elwyn had left the village a bloom- 
ing bride, she was laid to her rest. 


longer young; a plain muslin cap covers'the ringlets 
which now are not glossy or dark; and the large bril- 


former days, as her person was evidently wasted by 


liant eyes have become so dependent, as to seck aid 


Many years have’ now passed, and Helen is nojl- 


in a manner the most unfavourable to good folks.— 
You may see about the mouth chastened expres- 
sion that betokens an habitual struggle with sorrow, 
but the forehead remains bland and fair as youth. 
The active exercise of Christian duty, the habit of 
making others happy has imparted to her counte- 
nance, ‘‘a something than beauty dearer;” a softness 
a benevolence which in her happy days she had not 
Many hearts has she made glad, many lips has she 
wreathed with smiles, many grateful beings look to 
her as tne means of their felicity. True, she is an 
old maid;—true, she sometimes sighs, as she enters 
the dwellings of domestic love, and witnesses the 
beautiful charities which grow out of those relations 
only, but she does not repine; and the tear of regret 
that glitters for a moment on her pale cheek, is suc- 
ceeded by the upward glance of gratitude. 

I have never asked Helen, why she did not accept 
the hand that Weston offered her some twenty years 
since; the sentiment that impelled her, for perhaps it 
could hardly be called a reason, will find an echo in 
many hearts. EK. B. W. 


FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


ITALY—A POEM. 
BY SAMUEL ROGERS. Part Il. 


The name of Rogers is so familiar in our best mo- 
dern poetry, that we turn to a new production of that 
distinguished author with the most pleasurable anti- 
cipations. To his “Italy,” a poem published some 
years ago, which was universally read and admiied, 
we have now to hail the addition of a sécond part, 
not inferior to the first in interest. The volume is 
divided into short scenes, of which it contains twen- 
ty-four. There is in the classic land of Italy no !ack 
of images and subjects whi#@h come home to every el- 
egant mind, from their relation to departed times and 
charecters; and these are found in great abundance, 
associated with incidents which have occurred at eras 
comparatively recent. Some are terrible, others ten- 
der and heroic; some affect by sympathy, and all are 
hallowed with years and grey in modern memories. 
It is impossible, therefore, that poetry so connected 
should fail to interest: and though the present vol- 
ume is less forcible and striking ae its predecessor, 
it is more uniformly pleasing and graceful. There 
is, it is true, little that will strike or astonish the rea- 
der, but the aim of Mr. Rogers’ poetry is not of that 
character; it essays to win rather by the polished el- 
~ yo of its march, than by the rapidity and force 
of its evolutions. Wedonot admire Mr. Rogers so 
much in blank verse as in his own polished rhyme, in- 
dependently of our belief that the stately march of 
our epic measure is not so well adapted for a work 
like the present, ag the measure in which Mr. Ro- 
gers has so frequéntly delighted us in his other pro- 
ductions. 

The first poem is entitled “The Pilgrim,” in which 
the author seems to aim at austere simplicity of style: 
it describes very briefly an interview with a pilgrim 
on his way to fulfil a vow “made in my distress.” — 
The second is “The Interview,” and bears the same 
character. The third, denominated “Rome,” is, to 
our seeming, far more pleasing than either of its pre- 
decessors, and is a most charming apostrophe to the 
‘“‘mother of nations.” Some of the recollections in- 
spired by Rome, which, with the traveller who sees 
it for the first time, throng rapidly upon the mind, 
are thus enumerated: 

‘‘Here the first Brutus stood, when o’er the corse 
Of her so chaste all mourn’d, and from his cloud 
Burst ike a God. Here, holding up the knife 
That ran with blood, the blood of his own child, 
Virginius call’d down vengeance.—But whence spoke 
They who harangued the people; turning now 
To the twelve tables, now with lifted hands 
To the Capitoline Jove, whose fulgent shape 
In the unclouded azure shone far off, 

And to the shepherd on the Alban mount i 
Seem’d likea star new risen! Where we ranged 

In rough array as on their element, 

The beaks of those old gallies, destined still 

To brave the brunt of war—at last toknow 

A calm far worse, a silence as in death! 

All spiritiess; from that disastrous hour 


When he, the bravest, gentlest of them all, 
Scorning the chains he could not hope to break, 


Fel! on his sword! 
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Along the Sacred Way 
Hither the triumph came, and winding round 
With acclamation, and the martial clang 
Of instruments, and cars laden with spoil, 
Stopt at the sacred stair thatthen appeared, 
Then through the darkness broke, ample, star-bright, 
As though it leadto Heaven. "Iwas night; but now 
A thousand torches, turning night to day, ; 
Blazed, and the victor, springing from his seat, 
Went up, and kneeling as in fervent prayer, 
Enter’d the Capitol. But what are they 
Who at the foot withdraw, a mournful train 
In fetters? And who, yet incredulous, 
Now gazing wildly round, now on his sons, 
On those so young, well pleased with all they see, 
Staggers along, the last! They are fallen, 
Those who were spared to grace the chariot wheels; 
And where they parted, where the road divides, 
« The victor and the vanish’d--there withdrew; 
He to the festal board, and they to die.” 


The ‘‘Funeral” is a very striking description of the 
ceremony, of interment in the South. The descrip- 
ye of the assassinated female borne to her last 

ome: | 


‘Lying on her funeral couch, 
Like one asleep, her eyelids closed, her hands 
Folded together on her modest bieast, 


As 'twere her nightly posture, through the crowd 
She came at last--and richly, gaily clad, 
As for a birth day feast!” 

The following: extract is very true and impressive. 
The closing lines true, not only of Italy, but of eve- 
ry nation in all climes. | 

“Death, when we meet the Spectre in our walks, 
As we dia yesterday and shali to-morrow, 
Soon grows familiar---like most other things, 
Seen, not observed; butin a foreign clime, 
Changing his shape to something new and strange, 
(And through the world he changes as in sport, 
Affect he greatness or humility) 
Knocks at the heart. His form and fashion here 
To me, I do confess, a gloom, 
A sadness round; yet one | would not lose; 
Being in unison with all things else 
In this, this land of shadows, where we live 
More in past time than present, where the ground, 
League beyond League, like one great cemetery, 
ls covered o'er with mouldéring monuments; 
And let the living wander where they will, 
They cannot leave the footsteps of the dead,” 


The “Campagna of Rome” is thus described: 
“Groves, temples, palaces, 
Swept from the sight; and nothing visible, 
Amid the sulphurous vapours that exhale 
As from aland accurst, save here and there 
An empty tomb; a fragmentiike the limb 
Of some dismember’d giant,” 

The burial ground of the Protestants is thus de- 
scribed: 

‘‘When I am inclined to be serious, I love to wan- 
der up and down before the tomb of Caius Cestius. 
The Protestant burial ground is there: and most of 
the little monuments are erected tathe young; young 
men of promise, cut off when omp4heir travels, full 
of enthusiasm, full of enjoyment; brides in the bloom 
of their beauty, on their first journey; or chiidren 
borne from home-in search of health. ‘This stone 
was placed by his fellow traveller, young as himself, 
who will return to the home of his parents without 
him; that, by a husband or father, now in his native 
couatry. His heart is buried in that grave. 

“It is a quiet and sheltered nook, covered in the 
winter with violets; andthe Pyramid, that oversha- 
dows it, gives it a classical and singularly solemn air. 
You feel an interest there, a sympathy you were not 
preparedfor, Youare yourself in a foreign land;— 
and they are for the most part your countrymen.— 
They call upon you in your mother tongue—in Eng- 
lish—in words unknown to a native, known only to 
yourself: and the tomb of Cestius, that old majestic 
pile, has this also in common with them. It is itself 
a stranger among strangers. It has stood there till 
the language spok@n reund about it has changed; 
and the shepherd, born at the foot; can read its in- 
scription no longer.” 

There are a number of beautiful passages and 
thoughts scattered through the volume, which would 
be well worthy of extract, and equal to any thing in 
the preceding works of the poet. Such as that on 
Naples: ni 

“Every where 
Fable and Truth bave shed; in rivalry, 


Each her peculiar influence. Fable came, 
And laugh’d and sung, arraying Truth in flowers, 


Like a young child her grandam. Fable came; 
Earth, sea, and sky reflecting as she flew 
A thousand, thousand colours not their own: 
And at her bidding, lo! a dark descent 

_ To Tartarus, and those thrice happy fields, 
Those fields with ether pure and purple light 
Ever invested, scenes by Him descrived, 
Who here was wont to wander, here invoke 
The sacred muses, here receive, record 
What they revealed, and on the western shore 
Sleeps in asilent grove, o’erlooking thee, 
Beloved Parthenope.” 


‘«Peestum” we have read before, and with which, we 
have been delighted.—‘*Genoa” is full of character- 
istic description; and the last piece, entitled “A Fare- 
well,” one of the most charming in the volume, thus 
concludes: 


“But now a long farewell! Oft, while I live, 
If once again in England, once again 
In my own chimney-nook, as night steals on, 
With half shut eyes reclining, oft, methinks, 
While the wind ceees and the pelting rain 
Clatters without, shall 1 recall to mind 
The scenes, occurrences, | met with here, 
And wander in Elysium; many a note 
Of wildest melody, magician-like, 
Awakening, such as the Calabrian horn, 
Along the mountain side, when all is still, 
Pours forth at folding-time; and many a chant, 
Solemn, sublime, such as at midnight flows 
From the full choir, when richest harmonies 
Break the deep silence of thy glens, La Cava; 
To him who lingers there with listening ear 
Now lost and now descending as from Heaven!” 


[New Monthly Magazine. | 


THE CABINET. 


POLISH LADIES. 


“Of the innumerable anecdotes I have heard of the courage 
and heroic character of the Polish ladies, I shallconfine myself 
to the notice of two. In one of the late wars, which the Poles 
had to support against the Turksand Tartars, the cityof Trem- 
bowla was attacked by those barbarians whose number and fc- 
rocity excited universal consternation. After several bloody 
assaults, and at the moment another was about to be made,— 
which was thé more alarming, as a breach had been made, the 
garrison weak and worn out with fatigue, was about to lay 
down their arms, and thus yield up their children to slavery,— 
their old men to death, and their women to the most horrible 
outrages; when an intrepid Polish Lady, named Kazamowska, 
appeared with arms in her hands, followed by several female 
companions, called the warriors to resume their honour, made 
them blush for their weakness, reserzed hope by praise, and 
reproach by turns, fired the citizens with enthusiasm, rendered 
the most fearful intrepid, gave strength to the most feeble, and 
filled their hearts with the heroic flame that shone in her eyes. 
At her voice, .he unanimous cry of victory, liberty, burst forth. 
All took up arms, followed the steps of the heroine, and rush- 
ed headlong upon the barharians, whom they threw into con- 
fusion, dispersed; and put to flight with dreadful slaughter.— 
With less glory, but not less firmness of mind, the Princess of 
Lubomirska extricated herself, by wonderful presence of mind, 
from the most imminent danger. She was one day in her 
sledge riding under the immense canopy of sownbre forest, when 
at the turn of a narrow path, she came unexpectedly within a 
few steps of a bear, rendered furious by hunger. At the ap- 
proach of the wild animal, the. horse made a leap, and over- 
turned the sledge. The bearadvanced. The Princess’s atten- 
dant rushed forward to save her, and placed himself between 
her and the terrible animal; he attacked it, but his sabre broke. 
An unequal cagtest took place, but the bear soon caught the 
Pole in his huge paws. ithout becoming terrified, the Prin- 
cess instantly took hold of two pistols that had fallen out of the 
sledge, came behind the terrible animal, discharged two shots 
into his ear, and stretched him dead at her feet. These hero- 
ic women could almost make one believe in the truth of the 
fictions of the romances of chivalry.” 


HUNGARIAN SONG: 
To a Disdainful Girl. 
*Tis true, thou hast the loveliest face 
_ .. That ever beam’d upon my way; 
But where thy heart will find a place 
Of mutual love, I dare not say; 
For thou art proud, or thou art cold, 
And-youths whom other maids would be 
_ Right glad to claim, for sense, for gold, 
_ Thou deemest all unmeet for thee. 


Thou wilt not choose a flatt’rer— Well! 

Thou wilt not fix on grave or gay, 
Or silent tongued, or one to tell 

A witty tale—for all ’tis Nay! 
Thou sayest, “beauty has its will, 

And fain must have its fancies too; 
That neither sense nor gold can fill 

An empty heart.”—and this is true. 


“That flattery is a gilded lie, 


That silence lives by folly nigh, 

And jesters swarm in every street.” 
*Tis true; and yet thy heart withal— 

For thou art woman—needs must love: 
Beware! perchance it may befall 

Ev’n thee dark treachery’s pang to prove. 


BEAUTY. 


Bearded Philosophers may argue, and grave moralists de- 
claim against the superior influence of beauty in society, com- 
pared with mental indowments—but so long as the lyre of the 
poet shall derive inspiration from the charms and perfection 
of “the human face divine,” the arguments of the pmlosopher 
will be disregarded, and the precepts of the moralist will be 
forgotten. Beauty, like “a bright and particular star” will 
ever attract the gaze of admiration, whether in crowds, or in 
solitude; and it is scarcely to be wondered at, considering the 
homage which appears as an involuntary tribute from all, that 
its possessor should become vain. Extraordinary power of 
mind is necessary to secure a youthful female from the indul- 
gence of thisweakness, She, who isso unfortunate as to be 
celebrated for her personal attractions, has a difficult part to 
sustain in society. There are alwaysmany who from envy will 
ascribe to vanity, the unstudied display of those graces which 
nature has given her, even the peculiar harmony of her voice 
will often be mistaken for the lisp of affectation. From many 
instances within our own observation we have thought, with 
reference to the general lot of Woman, that she who was the 
most beautiful, was by no means the most happy. 


‘THE ECCLAIRISSEMENT.. 


I spoke to her—she answer’d not, 
I told her—now I scarce know what, 


=. I only do remember 


My feelings when in words express’d, 
Though warm as August in my breast, 
Seem’d colder than December. 
But how can words the thoughts express 
Of love so deep, so measureless 
As that which | have cherish’d? 
Oh God! if my sear’d heart had given 
The same devotedness to Heaven, 
It would not thus have perish’d. 
I falter’d out “you must haveknown 
I long have loved—-loved you alone, 
But cannot know how dearly.” 
I told her “if my hopes were crost, 
My every aim in life was lost.”’-— 
She knew I spoke sincerely. 

She answered as I breathless dwelt 
Upon her words, and would have knelt 
“Nay, move not thus the least sir— 
You have--you long have had”—*say on, 

Sweet girl--thy heart!”--“your foot upon 
The flounce of my Battisse Sir.” 


PHILADELPHIA 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 17, 1828. 


PERJURY. 


We have a horrid idea of the principles of a man who would 
deliberately take a false oath. Perjury, in this sense, is a 
crime of the deepest magnitude. An individual, who, with 
deliberation, would call upon God so to deal with him, as he 
should deserve to be dealt with, in reference to the truth of the 
matter he was about to relate, and then to speak falsely—such 
a man, we say, would not hesitate to commit murder. There 


should be nothing indistinct in the recollection of him who 


calls upon heaven to bear witness to the truth of his attesta- 
tion. If the thing is not ascertain as sight, he should never 
depend upon the clearness of hismemory. Above all others 
he is a villain. who can be bribed to perjure himself. The 
same fellow, under other circumstances, could be bribed to as- — 
sassinate. Such an act evinces total and absolute depravity.— 
Yet we have seen men stand up and commit perjury, as coolly 
as they would drink wine. We have seen them ready to swear 
to any thing. and to every thing, and yet afterwards talk of 
principle, and humanity, and religion. If a curse of desolation 
does not mark the paths of such, justice cannot be satisfied. 
A perjured man is lost to all the attributes of virtue—he is an 
apostate from integrity and principle. 


Mellenand Poetry.—The editors of the Yankee, in notig; 
the recentannual commencement at Bowdoin College, have 


the following paragraph: 

“Mr. Fessenden was followed by Mr. Mellen (Grenvilie)-- 
with a poem—passages whereof were admirable; but as a po- 
em--as a poem for recitation---delivered too, im the way he 
delivered it, almost without a change of voice, I did not half 
like it; nor do [ mean to like it anv better till I see it in print. 
And:then---but no matter---let him publish it, that’s al}-—-let 
hm publish it if he dares. _1 Jong for an opportunity of prais- 


And gaiety a very cheat; 


ing part of it; and, of course, for an o unity of playi 
the devil with the rest.” ™ ; pportunity of playing 
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In the same paper we find the following: Itis an extract 
from a ballad signed Inez, and is what the editor pretends to 
eulogize as pure poetry. | 

And over the wide---wide ocean 
His dark eyed sister left he, 

To mourn for him,---and promised 
Forever to dwell with me. 


Then dearer than his youth’s bowers 
The ruby corals must be, 
Since he will not leave their cool shades 
For even his love of me. 
Every man to his taste in these matters, but this appears ra- 
ther a singular one for a literary critic. 


“The Liberal Friends.”"—There is an association in this City 
thus denominated. It is a branch of the Free Press Asso- 
ciation of New-York, atthe head of which the misled but gift- 
ed Houston presides. The Liberal Friends are of the same 
tone of sentiment as Thomas Paine. They revile the charac- 
ter of Jesus, and ridicule the authenticity of the Scriptures.--- 
Notwithstanding this, they pretend that morality is the very es 


sence of their creed. How they reconcile this paradox it is diffi- 
cult to say. 


The object of the Association of Liberal Friends, is to crush 
the Christian Religion, which they estimate as nothing more 
nor less than a system of superstitious dogmas, totally irrecon- 
cilable with the march of mind so peculiarly characteristic of 
the presentage. We think they will find this business rather 
difficult, more so, in all probability, than the revolution which 
their celebrated fanatic partizan, Mr. Owen, is endeavouring to 
effect. Were it possible for this society to make much pro- 
gress in a community so moral as ours, it would be necessary 
that the arm of civil authority should be stretched forth in an 
endeavour to check it. The principles it would inculcate are 
derogatory in the strongest sense, to the purest truths of the 
Christian Religion. A Mr. Edward Thompson appears to be 
the most efficient member of this fraternity. He is evidently 
aman of some reading, and appears intimate with the sophis- 
tries of Paine, Palmer, Voltaire, and writers of a similar cast. 
There is, however, a strange contradiction in the language and 
manner of thisindividual. Wehave heard him lecture once 
or twice on the tenets of his doctrine. His lectures are evi. 
dently written with much labour. His language is frequently 
forcible, but often overstrained---the logic is sometimes well 
adapted to the end, but the delivery appears to be an underta- 
king of great labour, as it is one perfectly novel in its kind.— 
Mr. Thompson is in a tremor during the whole career of 
his declamation, which, (to a professor of christianity) with 
the blasphemous nature of his oratory, calls up the most hor- 
rid associations. It is a thing so new ina community like ours 
to see an individual rise gip, “‘trembiing at the office,” and 
brand Jesus Christ as an fmpostor, a vagabond, and a thief,— 
that aman must possess some other than moral fortitude to lis- 
ten calmly tothe declaimer. We predict that this association 
cannot flourish in Philadelphia—we have lived too long and 
happily under the influence of the Christian Religion, to be 
shaken now by a few idle and misled fanatics. 


Mr. Monroe.—It is more than probable that this gentleman 
will receive the appointment of post-master of New York. 
The office is said to be worth 5000 dollars per annum, and no 
one better deserves or stands more in need of it than Mr. Mon- 
roe. Gen. Bailey filled this. station fora number of years 
with great ability and credit. Amid all the strife of political 
contest, the post office affairs seem to have been transacted 
with faithfulness and accuracy. They must be numerous and 
complex, requiring great attention, perseverance and industry, 
and we believe all these requisites may be found in the charac- 
ter our worthy‘and venerable ex-president. The only obstacle 


we can see tohis undertaking this duty is his years. May not, 


so arduous a task be attended with too many labours and anx- 
jeties, for One so advanced in life? We make the ingniry from 
no unfavourable view of Mr, Monroe, but there are other ap- 
pointuments to be made at this time much more suitable to the 
character and temperament of this estimable man. 


Cooper and Gilfert.— We find by the New York prints, that 
a misunderstanding has recently taken place between Mr. Gil- 
fort the indefatigable manager of the Bowery, and Mr. Thomas 
a. Cooper the tragedian. It seems that Mr. Cooper was en- 
gaged to perform forty nights atthe Bowery previous to the 
fourth of June last, forwhich number of performances, a speci- 
fied sum was agreed upon. Eight nights of the engagement still 
remained unfulfilled when the Bowery was destroyed by fire. 
The balance that would have been due Mr. Cooper according 
to contract, and legally recoverable, was upwards of seventeen 


hundred dollars, which suny, after having a conversation with 


the Managers, he readily relinquished as his portion of partici- 
pation in the dramatic calamity. A little while previous to 
the completion of the present Bowery theatre, Mr. C. again 
visited New York and mentioned to Mr. Gilfert his presump- 
tion that the Bowery Managers would again engage him. Af- 
ter some consultation with his coadjutors, Mr. Gilfert inform- 
ed Mr. C. by letter, that it was not deemed advisable to close 
with his terms for an early engagement, but he might safely 


‘||caleulate upon one, two or three during the season. Mr. Coo- 


per again saw the Manager and expressed surprise that his 
terms were rejected, and desired to understand the definite 
meaning of ‘two or three winter engagements.” The answer 
which Mr. C. received the ensuing day ran thus— 

“Under all the circumstances—the Theatre just opened— 
the expectancy of Mr. C, Kemble, from England, and other 


novelties—-we have come to the conclusion that it is not expe- 
dient to make any engagement with you.” 


It was this note which Mr. C, considered as a professional 
exclusion from the Bowery. M. Gilfert admits the statement 
as detailed above to be correct, with the exception of two words 
at present which he avers concluded his last note. Under 
these circumstances, Mr Cooper has taken a lease of the Chat- 
ham theatre and thrown himself upon the liberality of his 
friends and the public. Mr. N. M. Ludlow is stage Manager, 
and the campaign bids fair to be successful, 


The French Company commenced their performances in this 
city last evening. They wese received with every mark of 
satisfaction by a full and fashionable house, and appeared to 
give unqualified pleasure. We would advise our readers, even 
those who are not acquainted with the French language, to 
pay the company a visit. They will be amply recompensed 
for their leisure. 


Mr. Booth.—This gentleman is rapidly advancing in repu- 
tation among t..e citizens of Boston. The Traveller says: 


During the short time the new house has been opened, he 
has done much to adapt the language of the pieces and their 
scenic representation to the taste of this community; and though 
one or two performers have ina single instance offended cer- 
tain writers, we believe the public generally are gratified with 
with the decided improvement upon former theatricals, and 
wil! applaud the efforts of Mr. Booth to elevate the drama abov 
the reach of canting critics. 


LITERARY. 


Saxe Weimar’s Journal.—In the course of twenty years it 


|| will be almost as fashionable for wealthy young foreigners to 


cross the Atlantic, on a visit of information to America, as it 
now is for young Americans to take the tour of Europe. The 
new power, asthe government of this country has been em- 
phatically denominated abroad, with its republican simplicity, 
and liberal institutions, has gained a character of interest and 
intelligence, which nothing but actual observation will proper- 
ly satisfy, or properly appreciate. The fashion of deprecating 
America has rapidly diminished of late years, even among the 
most aristocratic foreign« publications. It formerly was 
the practice of strangers to take a hasty pilgrimage through 
the principal cities of our country—immediately return home 
and attempt to turn our habits and manners into ridicule. A 
few noble aninded and high hearted individuals have been 
among us however, and they have mateiially retrieved the 
character of former journalists. With the exception of young 
De Roos’ nonsense, the most of our late English visitors of in- 
telligence, have spoken of this country in a candid and trust- 
worthy spirit. We have been led into these observations by 
the perusal of some extraets from the Duke of Saxe Weimar’s 
Journal. This nobleman writes in a tone of sincerity and vig- 
our. His observations are not jaundiced, he does not appear 
prejudiced in favour of monarchial governments, nor an enthu- 
siast in the cause of republicanism. He speaks of our institu- 
tions with admiration, and of the chief officersof our government 
with respect, His visit to the late President Adams, is des- 
cribed with feeling, and the general tone of his journal is such 
as cannot but gratify every American. We have only room for 
the following extract, an allusion to a lady, who of late has 
become somewhat notorious. 

I inquired repeatedly after Miss Wright, an English lady, 
who some years ago published letters on America which at- 
tracted some notice in Europe as well as in America: it is said 
this lady travelled through the count with two sisters in 
steam-boats and stages without any male attendant, that she 
followed the track of Lafayette, and that when the General ar- 
rived at any place, it was always expected Miss W, would 


make her appearance the next day; the good lady did not receive 
much notice in Boston, and it was therefore expected she would 


make a literary attack upon the place; she is said to be no Jon- | 


ger very young, of large stature and masculine manners. 
Miss Wright is now engaged with Mr. R. Owen in editing 
the New Harmony and Nashoba Gazette. 


The Opera Glass.—We have received the first number of this 
periodical. It is published weekly in New York at five dollars 
perannum, and is devoted to the drama, fine arts and genera| 
literature. It is got up with considerable taste, and its criticisins 
appear to be discriminately written. 


Errat1.--By some unaccountable oversight, the poetical ar- 
ticle in our last, signed Arion, was not printed in the order in 
which it was intended to be read by its author. This mistake 
makes a very material difference in the sense and context of the 


production, which the judicious reader will readily pe rceive 
and correct. 


We invite the attention of Dramatic writers to the follow- 
ing— 
__ Premiums.--For the better encouragement of native dramat- 
ic writing, the Manager of the American Theatre at New-Or- 
leans, offers three hundred dollars for the best Tragedy, in five 
acts, to be produced by the Ist October, 1829. The success- 
full writer shall also have his Benefit on the fifth night. 

The second best production shall be entitled to one hundred 
and fifty dotlars, and a Benefit on the fifth night. 

The pieces offered will be subject to the examination of a 
literary committee. 

The pieces must be forwarded to New-Orleans free of post- 
age or charge to the subscriber. f 

New York, Sept. 10,1828. JAMES H. CALDWELL. 


Editors throughout the Union, favourable to the cause of na- 


Ay literature, will please give the above a place in their journ- 
als. 


The American Manufacturer is the title of a handsome 
weekly sheet which has been commenced at Boston. 


The National Philanthropist contains a long and caustic 
article, accusing John Neal with an apparent intention to sub- 


vert the principles of the Christian religion. We believe John 
never pretended to be remarkably pious. 


Philad. Monthly Magazine.---We understand this periodical 
has been purchased by J. B. Evans Esq..a gentleman of Pitts- 
burg Pa. who is said. to be fully capable of sustaining its very 
respectable reputation. He will be in the city in the course of 
a fortnight, and immediately undertake the editorial duties of 
the Magazine. 


A New Comedy entitled “Love and Poetry or a Modern 
Genius,” the production of Doct. M’Henry; it is said will be 
produced at one of our theatres the ensuing‘season. We have 


read the most of this piece, and think it possesses merit and 
some humour. 


ITEMS, 
Mr, James S. Wallack and the celebrated Mr. Matthews 
have recently arrived at New York, 
The Pawtucket Herald isthe title of a handsome weekly 
sheet, devoted to anti-mzsonic purposes and published at Paw- 


tucket R. I. the first number of which has been received at this 
Office. 


Much sickness, principally bilious fevers, is said to revai! 
throughout the neighbouring country. The health of the city 
indeed is somewhat impaired, within a fortnight numerous 
deaths have occured. 


Fiftecn hundred dollars were obtained last week in New- 
York, by a young lady in a suit, for a breach of the marriage 
promise. 

The Rev. Benj. P. Smith of Vermont, will assume the edi- 


torship of the Philadelphia Recorder on the first of October 
next. 


That long and anxiously looked for publication, the second 
volume of Mrs. Royall’s Black Book, has at Jength appeared. 


According to the French papers, a congress of all the powers 
was to be held at Layback. 


MARRIAGES. 

On the 2d June last, by the Rev. Mr Ashton, Mr. Saint 
George Peale to Miss Hannah Beck all of this city. 

At Versailies Ky. on the'30th August last, by the Rev. Mr. 
Burke, Sanwel G. Henry Esq. late of Philadelphia, to Miss 
Mary Louisa, eldest daughter of N. Haydon Esq. of the former 

lace. 
e On Thursday evening Sept. 4th, at Edinburgh ergs Co. 
N. Y. Mr Amos Hunt, to Miss Ann, daughter of William 
Clarke, all of that place. | ’ 
DEATHS, 


Died at Albany on the 2d inst. afier an illness of on!y two 
days, Mrs. Catharine R. Meline, aged 33, widow of we late 
Florent Meline, formerly of Philadelphia. From her amiable 
and affectionate qualities, her memory, will belong endeared 
to all her relatives and friends. 
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REMINISCENCES. 


A letter which I yesterday received from a friend 
in Kentucky, has called up a thousand glowing ima- 
ges of the past. The name of my friend is Morton, 
and the principal object of his letter isto give me the 
joyful intelligence of his marriage- He is a noble 
fellow, and possesses a heart that would be a treas- 
nue to any woman. His bride is a pure and spotless 
young creature, who is the idol of, and idolizes her 
young husband. May the blessings of heaven be up- 


I recollect there was a young female whom we fre- 


tractions, whereas my admiration of the sex was vol- 
atile and general. Upon the present occasion but a 
few months sufficed to win from, him peculiar’ and 
affectionate.attention towards Miss W.—— Sheap- 
peared to have no especial objections, and in a little 
time was apparently as anxious in this matter as him- 
self. ‘The affair progressed very rapidly. Miss W. 
was a fine girl, and a rumour was soon in circulation 


on them. Morton was my school-fellow and one of that Morton and her were betrothed. Both contra- 


the earliest friends of my boyhood. With his name 
are associated many cherished recollections, many 


dicted it, but in such a manner, as to render its proba- 
bility more certain. At this juncture, Morton was 


dear and fervent images of that thrilling period of compelled to reside in a neighbouring city for some 


existance, when life was but a dream and sorrow a 


shadow. There were three of us who were perpet-| 


ually together. Even after we had left school, the 
affinity existed, and our first love affairs were mutu- 
ally entrusted toeach other. Poor Wallace—ashad- 
ow was on his destiny from his very childhood up. 
He was not a handsome boy—but the most sensitive 
being on earth, with such a full and overflowing 
heart—such a noble nature, and such generous sym- 


months. The parting between him and Miss W. ap- 
peared mutually productive of sadness. However 
they agreed to correspond, which obviated much of 
the disappointment. After several weeks had elaps- 
ed I receiveda letter from my friend, enclosing one 
for Miss W.— Onthe ensuing evening I present- 
ed her with it, and enquired when I a anticipate 
receiving her answer. She hesitated—stammered 
and appeared extremely diffident about the answer, 


pathies, that we all made it a matter of principle to|| When to spare her modesty, I told her I should call at 
love him. I knew not why it was, but Wallace was the expiration of a week, when! hoped to find her 
the fated child of misfortune. His heart was broken|| Prepared. Idid so. Miss W. had determined not 
before he lost his boyhood, and the lines of sorrow||t? write. [contested this point of propriety with 


and disease were palpable npon his features. He be- 


her for some time, but in vain; and accordingly wrote 


came wonderfully pale and thin; and you could almost Morton a history of my failure. He repeated the ex- 


see the gradual waste which decay was effecting on 
his frame. Still he was the same confiding and en- 


periment a second time—but with no better success. 
His pride took the alarm. He consulted me upon 


thusiastic being, and the pensive smile that melted the subject, and found my opinions to coincide with 
over his features, told more of the history of a good his. Shortly after he returned to the city, and pass- 
but broken heart than written volumes. I never||¢4 Miss W. witha bow of polite but formal recogni- 
knew but one human being who was perfectly divest- || #!09- It was not until then she repented. But it 
ed of deceit—that being was Wallace. Had he been|| W825 now too late to recall her conduct. | Inthe spirit 
a woman I should certainly have regarded him with||°f revenge she aggravated the affair still further, by 
another feeling than that offriendship. He possess- declaring in company, that it was a matter to her of 
ed more mind than either of his friends—indeed 1||Petfect indifference, whether she ever again beheld 
never knew one so liberally endowed. Yet none|| Mr Morton, or not. This came to his ears on the 
were acquainted with this fact but Morton and my-||!ips of exaggeration, and thus the bonds between 
self. He wasabeing of such shrinking delicacy,||them were completely broken. A few months 
that few were enabled to appreciate his proper char- subsequently, Morton met with a lucrative situation 


acter, and dwell with admiration on his gifted intel- 
ject. I remember him as he has stood before me, 
pointing out the beauties of the Mantuan Swan, or 
dwelling with the rapture of inspiration upon some 
passage in Milton; asit were but yesterday. But he 
knew nothing of the ways of the world—and he could 
not learn them. He was not fit to struggle with mis- 
forune, but bowed beneath it. He was perfectly the 
childofnature. Poor Wallace—I admired him more 
than he ever imagined. In the society of females, 
he was altogether a child. In my estimation he was 
not at all handsome—and in the estimation of our fe- 
male acquaintance, he was pronounced disagreeably 
homely. His manner of dress was naturally careless, 
and his address was not peculiarly adapted to fash- 
ionable life or female society. It was from these cir- 
cumstances that Wallace was rendered almost a blank 
in our associations with females. They forthe most 
part paid ‘him little orno attention, and his adventur- 
ous observations were treated too cavalierly for a 
spirit so sensitive. Poor fellow the world was too 
cold for his dwelling. He engaged in the study of 
divinity, but its prosecution was impeded by sickness. 

He gradually faded away, and seemed rejoiced to es- 
cape from a world which to, him secmed so barren 
of interest. I stood by his bed side when he died 
—lIt was the first death scene I had witnessed, and 

my heart was full of grief. His form was wasted to 
a shadow, but still the pensive smile floated upon his 
features as his faint voice uttered a dying benediction. 

Just as the last breath was leaving his body, he cast 

one parting Jook upon his friends, and the spirit left 

its tenement of clay. I know that he is in paradise, 

for his life was one ag sinless as a child’s. Peace be 
to his memory, for I feel that he is in heaven. | 


The death of Wallace seemed to give a touching |/ 


fidelity to the friendship between Morton and myself. 


ed to consult each others tastes with more anxiety. 


We were now more frequently together, and appear- | 


in Kentucky. With regret he left his native city 
and his friends, but he sought forgetfulness to fall 
upon his earilest dream, and he has found it in the 
bosom of one who knows how to cherish and value 
an honourable heart. ASMODEUS. 


THE SISTER. 


BY MARY ANN BROWNE. 


‘‘Now thou and | alone remain, 
And thou art doubly dear to me, 

A sweet link of the.broken chain, 
Whose last sole relic rests with thee!” 


My. Sister! when | gaze upon 
hy fair young form, and see thine eye, 
That ever yet hath brightest shone, 
And loveliest beamed when I was nigh; 
1 think, though grief hath o’er me crept, 
Though to a‘l else my heart is chill, 
While all the rest away are swept, 
One star of Hope is left me still. 


My orphan Sister! ere thy lips 
Had learnt to lisp a mother’s name, 
The darkening cloud, the cold eclipse 
Of death upon her beauty came! 
Thy father, too—in losing her, 
He lost his firmest earthly stay, 
And the relentless conqueror 
Made him, in manhoud’s prime, his prey. 


My Sister! we were left alone, 
lo combat with a world of wo; 
Forth on the waves of Fortune thrown, 
To feel whatever wind might blow; 
And but for thee I sure had sunk; 
*Twas love forthee that bore me up; 
And whatsoever draughts [ drank, 
Thine never was a bitter cup! 
aly Sister! with a father’s care 
*ve watch’d thine opening beauties bloom, 
And thou wilt still be fresh and fair, 
While! am tottering to the tomb. 


quently visited at this time, with expressions of mutual|; 
admiration. She was a beautiful girl, and possessed|} 
of much amiability of disposition. ‘The temperament}} 
of my companion Morton was materially distinct from|} 
mine. He was extremely sesceptible of female at-|}: 


The ringlets on thine open brow 
Wave in full many a raven fold; 

But mine are thin, and touched with snow, 
And, ere my time, I’m growing old. 


My Sister! thou hast ever been 
In stormy days a star to me, 
And when more joyous looked the scene, 
Hope’s smiles were not more glad than thee. 
Returning from the busy mart, 
Weary and sad, I seek my rest 
In pouring out my inmost heart 
n the affections of thy breast. 


My Sister! we will ever stand 
rogether, till the storny is o’er, 

And then we'll wander, hand in hand, 
To seek for peace and joy once more. 

Each shall to each be truest friend— 
Two shoots upon one fallen tree, * 

I will my wider shade extend, 
To shield, protect, and nurture thee! 


DRAMATIC CENSOR. 


FORREST’S HAMLET. 


After much anxious anticipation on the part of the 
public, Mr. Forrest assumed the character of Ham- 
let, for the first time. We have had several repre- 
sentatives of Hamlet in this country, but no two 
have even approached a similarity; indeed, the inten- 
tion of the author himself has so long been asubject 
of dispute, that we cannot be surprised at such a cir- 
cumstance. Some have considered him as havin 

vicious propensities, and immoral feelings, while oth- 
ers have imputed this apparent laxity of character to 
his vascillating and irresolute nature. Be this as it 
may; none of Shakspeare’s tragedies have been ‘so 
extensively edmired, or the subject of more critical 
lobservation. In the delineation of Forrest, the ef- 
fects of much study were perceptible. It is evident 
he has drawn largely from the records of Garrick,— 
Henderson,—and Kemble. These, joined to his own 
conception, gave his performance an intellectuality 
which surpassed all his previous delineations. We 
do not pretend to say that it was faultless—far from 
it—its beauties were crude and unformed, requiring 
time and habit to set them off. Perhaps a minute 
analysis could be with more safety entered upon af- 
ter its repetition, but we will take the present op- 


||portunity of making a few comments, and promise 


another investigation when Mr. F. shall have be- 
come more familiarized withwtbe character, commen- 
cing ab initio. The first pomt we marked was, in 
our opinion, a false emphasis; the Queen says—‘*Let 
not thy mother lose her prayers—I prithee stay with 
us.’ Hamlet answers ‘I shall in my best obey you, 
madam,’ for the king’s offers of paternal care have 
not been accepted, and therefore his mother calls up- 
on him, and the king immediately arrogates to him- 
self the concession, ‘Why ’tis a loving and a fair 


the tone of feeling which accompanied the exclama- 
tion, ‘So excellent a king, so loving tomy mother,’— 
was appreciated asa genuine delineation of nature. 
The succeeding scene with Horatio, wanted perspi- 
cuity in some parts; we like the delivery of ‘In my 
mind’s eye, Horatio,’ the gesture applied to the brain 
as the seat of mind, being both appropriate and po- 
etical; but in the next reply there was a failure in ef- 
fect. ‘Ishall not Jook upon his like again’—all the 
tenderness of which the actor is susceptible should 
be thrown into this reverential eulogy. After the 
appearance of the ghost has been communicated by 
Horatio, the mind of Hamlet is distracted between 
the idea of his father’s spirit being in arms, and the 
wish to watch himeelf; therefore the interrogatories 

‘Hold the watch to-night?’ and ‘Armed, sa you?’ 
as applicable to different objects, should be divided 
by a pause, and not follow rapidly, as in Mr. F.'s 
reading. The whole interview with the spirit de- 
serves more comment than we can now bestow on it. 

We shall therefore defer it entirely, merely remark- 
ing, that Mr. F. made a beautiful point in falling on 
his knees after the ghost had vanished, in an attitude 
of reverence. Could not the idea be forcibly exten- 
dgd by entire prostration, as if attempting to clasp 
his knees? In the interviews with Polonius, Mr. F. 

was too inveterate in his sarcasms, too epigramatic 


reply,’ &c. The first soliloquy was well managed; 
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entirely. His biting remarks ure the result of pee- 
vishness, not of disrespect. We would next refer to 
the second soliloquy, commencing, ‘Oh, what a 
wretch, and peasant slave am I.’ This was the finest 
piece of execution in the whole delineation, and Mr. 
F..conceived a beautiful point, although he gave it 
too much force. It was the change of feature and 
expression from the words, ‘Fie upon’t—about my 
brain! hum!’ to ‘I have heard that guilty creatures 
sitting at a play.’ In the delineation of this, Mr. F. 
however, should have recollected that the idea of the 
plav was not then first suggested to him, but had been 
previously thought of, when he asks the player, ‘You 
could for need study a speech of some dozen lines,— 
which I would set down and insert—could you not?’ 
For this reason, we think the start, as at an incipi- 


ent determination, was too sudden and forcible. ‘If 


he but blanch—I know my course,’ was given with 
every energy wrought up to the highest pitch, in ex- 
cellent style We intend, subsequently to remark 
on the passage commencing, ‘'l’o be, or not to be,’ and 
will therefore immediately pass to the interview with 
Ophelia. Here Mr. F. was deficient from several 
causes. He should have remembered that Hamlet, 
‘the glass of fashiou and the mould of form,’ could 
not, even in assumed madness, offer violence to the 
delicacy of female feeling. It may have become ne- 
cessary for the furtherance of his plans, to have con- 
ducted himself in an unwonted manner; still it is not 
to be supposed he would have alarmed Ophelia,—to 
whom he was so tenderly attached. However, there 
is a discrepancy in the dialogue which cannot easily 
be reconciled. In the play scene there was much ta- 
lent displayed, notwithstanding the most extraordi- 
nary reading, ‘Let the devil wear black ere I have a 
cuit of sables.’ We see no authority forthe change, 
and therefore must condemn it. The scrutiny with 
* which he fastens his eye on the king, during the mi- 
mic scene of Gonzango’s murder, and the tone of ex- 
ultation at his perturbation, were veryeffective. The 
closet scene was very finely executed—it was almost 
the perfection of the art, There was, however, one 
inaccuracy, we. thought the result of accident, which 
was pronouncing the words ‘Thou wretched, rash, in- 
truding fool, farewell,’ before he was searched behind 
the arras to discover ‘if ’tis the king.” The evident 
necessity of his informing himself, that it was Poloni- 
us, and not the king, leads us to this lenient construc- 
tion. The start at the entrance of the ghost, his 
nerveless horror during its stay, and the subsequent 
tone of heartfelt expostulation with which he repeats 
‘lay not that flattering unction to your soul,’ were 
fine points, and received the most enthusiastic ap- 
plause. In the church-yard scene, the tragedian 
was impressive in the manner in which he delivered 
the exclamations, ‘the fair Ophelia!’ and ‘I lovec 
Ophelia, &c. In fine without entering more fully 
into a delineation, on which from time to time we 
shall comment, we will repeat that Mr. Forrest has 
obtained deserved credit for his personation of this 
trying character.—-Opera Glass. 


THE MODEST AND THE IMPUDENT MAN. 

The modest man, if he possesses merit, is.generally 
a person diffident of his own abilities; he is also ca- 
pable of seeing his own defects, and duly apprecia- 
ting the excellency of others; he does not obtrude 
himself on the notice of the world, but must be sought 
after; and when found, can hardly be made to believe 
he possesses the merit he is prized for, and takes it 
to be only a friendly compliment. He always speaks 
highly of others, and is afraid of doing himself even 
common justice, lest he should be thought too assum- 
ing. He is too low inhis opinion to dare to solicit 
patronage, and hnmbly keeping his distance from so- 
ciety, he is soon neglected and forgotten. Being ne- 
giected by the world, he soon neglects himself, be- 
comes a sloven, it may be idle and dissipated, anda 
fine genius is lost to himself and mankind. Now 
this often is the effect of too much modesty. There 
_is 8 common trite saying. that you can’t have too 
much of'a goodthing. But every one will allow mod- 
utd to be a good thing, though I think the person al- 
Juded to has proved that he hadtoo much. To try 
the subject on another ground, we will suppose him 
not to be very modest, or I may call it, weak-headed 


and bashful. He ought to be too modest to take to 
himself any undue praise, but he ought to accept 
what he knows he is deserving of without arrogance 
or even the appearance of it; he should neither be 
diffident nor assuming; in company he should show 
respect to others, and accept of that respect which is 
due to himself, and not dogmatically explain any sub- 
ject, not even in his own occupation, but with defer- 
ence to the opinion of others deliver his own with 
gentleness and mildness, and rather give up a point 
than contest it. This man I should think would be 
called a modest man, and be esteemed and patronized 
by the world in general, 

Now for the impudent man.—The impudent man, 
not having any of the embarrassment of the modest 
man, can dress well, as he will find almost any tailor 
will trust him if he promises prompt payment, which 
he will willingly do; though at the some time; he is 
conscious he never intends it, but by sheer impudence 
obtains his end, and boldly erters into good and gen- 
teel society, where he speaks highly of his own merit, 
depreciates the merits of his superiors in the same 
profession or occupation, andis believed, particularly 
if he sings a good song or acts some monkey grima- 
ces, and becomes the fiddle of the company, and is 
highly applauded. 

_ Of course he gets their esteem, has many invita- 
tions, accepts them boldly, and possibly soon acquires 
a good patron, although he may, for doing many lit- 
tle dirty actions, deserve to practise a few steps on 
the tread mill, as that has become a most fashionable 
and highly approved dance, and of much greater 
utility to society than the waltz, as requiring equal 
agility and energy. But should he be promoted to 
the treadmill, even there you may mark the superi- 
ority of impudence over modesty, for you may find a 
modest man for some inadvertent act, taking a little 
exercise there also, especially if he be found guilty 
of the sin of poverty. Or he may not have a friend 
to speak for him, and that is another crime; and he 
may be ignorant of the law, which few know much 
about, there being such a glorions uncertainty of it, 
that it frequently depends on the tip of the tongue of 
a skilful counsellor. Now I say impudence is a very 
useful accomplishment; for when the time is expend- 
ed in which they are to take their lessons and they 
come to be dismissed, the modest man hides his face, 
is ashamed and broken hearted, while the impudent 
man, With head erect and face unblushing, boldly en- 
ters the company of his bold associates, laughs at the 
fun, raises a laugh from all about him, and soon be- 
comes their idol again. There is a possibility of 
some one or two persons who will neglect and despise 
him, but his impudence bears him through all that. 


The same tailor will trust him, the same company | 


receive him, and all is forgotten. If he is industri- 
ous, he gets business; if heis idle or lazy, he gets 
threatened, so he has no opportunity either of getting 
work, or of sponging on his friends. He will live by 
the name of the unfortunate man, though he ought 
to think himself very fortunate he was not transport- 
ed; and the world may think itself very unfortunate 
in that he has not been hanged. . But impudence be- 
ing his unerring guide, such is the world he may be 
a bright fellow, and either by marriage or by gamb- 
ling make a fortune. : 


MY SCRAP BOOK.—No. 12. 


STANZAS. 
BY S. L. FAIRFIELD. 


Why was I born to be the bane 
Of all [ love as genius loves? 
Ah! "tis enough, my own heart’s pain, 
That seeks the lonesome hilly groves, 
And finds a solace and a joy, 
Revealments of a happier lot, 
While musing, "neath the deep blue sky, 
On all that have been, but are not, 
But, ’tis my evil fate to link 
Spirits with mipe, for woe alone, 
And bid the holy hearted drink 
The bann’d cup of enjoyment gone; 
As the dark night shade from the sun 
Drinks light to feed its poison leaves, 
So my heart looks on all that’s done, 
With thatstrange passion which bereaves 
The hearts of others of their mirth— 


To them, however vain, a wreath 
Of joy—their sole reward on earth— 

Though unto me the mask of death. 
And thus it hath been from the time 

My foot hath trod this desert land, 
Though not a tinge of all earth’s crime — 

Hath soiled my heart or stained my hand. 
I know not why it thus should be; 

My heurt loves peace and gentle things, 
And oft, in days when life was free, 

I prayed some spirit would give me wings, 
That I might look on every land, 

And Jove each thing | looked upon. 


Alas for me! that time hath gone. 
Yet—even yet—I bear not hate 

To ought that breathes the breath of heav’a; 
But there’s with me an evil fate, 
_ To which my spirit hath been given, 
And ‘tis unmeet that I should love; 

Since all I love death garners up; 
No! be it mine alone to prove 

The dregs of fate’s unhallowed cup. 


BYRON. 

I have never made up my mind as to the character 
of lord Byron. Good and evil were, according to 
my own actual observation, so mingled in his compo- 
sition, that in reviewing them it was impossible to say 
whicn had the advantage. At one moment, his high 
and bright virtues would shine out dazzlingly, extort- 
ing unqualified panegyric; at another, he seemed to 
fondle with vice as if he loved it as a. parent loved 
his offspring. Had he come to America, he would 
have been saved from the corrupt associations by 
which he was dragged'impetuously downward; or had 
he lived long enough to be satiated with the vanities 
of this life, his effulgent mind must have ultimately 
dissipated all the vapours of sensuality, and found its 
way totrue glory. His last hours in Greece are said 
to have indicated this rising of the moral sun upon 
the clouded heights of his intelligence and feeling. 


SONNET. 
BY N. P. WILLIS. 
I care net that the world, when I am dead, 
Remember me; I care not that they come 
To see the place where I shall lay my head, 
Or praise me with low voices at my tomb; 
* T would not even a recording stone 
Should tell them what I was—when I am gone. 
Thereare a few who love me—whom I love— 
Gentle and gifted spirits, who would weep, 
But not that I had found a rest above, 
And in their hearts my trifling virtues keep; 
And one, whom I had folded like a dove 
In my affections, would lie down and sleep 
Softly beside me—and I should not care 
That any one should know that I was there. 


A WIFE. 


When a man of sense comes to marry, it is a companion 
whom he wants, not an artist. It is not merely @ creature 
who can paint and play, sing and dance; itis a being who can 
reason and reflect, and feel and judge, and discourse and dis- 
criminate; one who can assist him in his affairs, lighten his 
sorrows, purify his joy, strengthen his principles, and educate 
his children, Such isthe woman who is fit for a mother and 
the mistress of a family. A woman of the former description 
may occasionally figure inthe drawing room, and attract the 
admiration of the company, but nothing more. 


HOPE. 
Child of fair promise, gloriously bright, 
Girt with the dazzling hues of light and love, 
That, like a smiling angel from above, 
Dost scatter radiance o’er the paths of night, 
Winning us, by the magic of thy might, 

To tread those realms where gleanest thou afar, 
The beacon of man’s course, his guiding star! 
If he should find, when he hath gained the height, 
*Twas but a meteor lured him, and that gri¢t 

And weariness reward his straining toil, 

That barrenness eats up the corrupt soil,— 
Still blissful was the dream, tho’ sadly brief; 

He finds his joy, when fruitless is the race, 

Was in the panting glory of the chase. 


AMERICAN WOMEN. 


Without participating in all Mr. Waterton’s enthusiasm with 
regard to the American women, it is difficult for the most cas- 
ual observer not to be struck with their appearance; nor do] 
know any part of the world (not even excepting England) where 
the display of female beauty is more striking than at New York 
and Philadelphia, where from the warmth of the climate, the 
light dress of the south of Europe is seen in conjunction with 
the freshness and bright colouring ofa northern complexion — 


Ward's Mexico in 1827. 


My soul was pure, my feelings bland— - 
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[For the Philadelphia Album. } 
ADELLE. 
‘I gazed upon thy face the while 
It seem’d so bright and fair, 
And ask’d me if that sunny smile 
Could always linger there— 
. | ask’d if peace or joy could be 
With beings desolate like thee--” 
_I knew thee when a sinless child 
Ere woe and sorrow came, 
To stain thy bosom undefiled 
And waste away thy frame— 
I mourn that one so pure and bright 
Should feel the souls decay 
That thou so late a thing of light 
In gloom should fade away— 
Alas I look upon thee now 
And wonder for thy spotless brow— 


Ob what a world of beauty shone 
Around thy childish face, 

’Twas innocence and pleasure’s t! rone— 
Now—all is dark disgrace— 

Joy floated in thy golden hair-- 
Thy voice was melody— 

Thy step was as the young gazelles, 
As bounding and as tree— 

But o’er thee has a shadow pass’d, 

And joy’s pure light is fading fast. 


Better that thou hadst died in youth 
Ere childhood lost its bloom 

Than thus to sacrifice thy truth, 
As rosébuds waste perfume-- 

Oh who can gaze upon thee now 
And know thee so undone 

Then dream of thy unsullied brow 
Before its light had gone— 

And not lament the wretched fate 

Of one so fair and desolate— | 


There's beauty still upon thy cheek 
And glory in thine eye— — 

But oh thy voice is sad and weak, 
And dark thy destiny— 

Would that the past might be recall’d 
Thy pure and early fame— 

Before despair thy soul enthrall’d 
And gave thee up to shame— 

I still might clasp thee to my heart 

Could I forget how lost thou art— 


Thou art alone upon the world— 
A bruised and blighted flower-- 
Envenom’d shafts are at thee hurl’d, 
They are misfortune’s dower, 
But when disease has laid thee low — 
And dimm’d tly starry eye-- 
Oh who shall bathe thy burning brow 
And watch thee calmly die— 
None--none>—may watch thy dying bed 
Aud mourn to find the spirit fled. — 
God! pity thee, deserted one 
And smooth thy fading hours-- 
Life’s sands to thee have almost run. 
And wither’d all life’s flowers— 
Thine was indeed a hallowed cup; 
Before a villain came, . 


_And gave thy youth and beauty up | 
A sacrifice to shame— 


A curse is on the wretch’s fate— 
_ He wi}l-—he must be decolate— 


Farewell Adelle—-thou soon must die— 


And few will mark the spot, 
Where all thy loveliness must lie-- 


And none will mourn thy lot— 
An outcast from the gladsome throng, 
That swells joys revel hall-- 
None know thee now---whose step and song 
Could once outshine them all--- 
Well, sweet Adelle---thus must it be, ‘ 
Thine was a bitter destiny. 


Oh! weep no more, my fading girl--- 
To weep were idle naw--- 

Angels of mercy soon shall furl 
Bright wreaths around thy brow. 

I would not have thee live in shame, 
For worlds of seraph bliss--- 

And though disease is in thy frame 
And fever in thy kiss--- 

Still | would rather watch thee die 

Than see thee stain’d with infamy. 


I knew thee, dying, dear Adelle, 
Before a shadow came, 
To steal away youth’s rosy spell, 
Or woe, to waste thy frame--- 
A stranger land, my footsteps press’d 
My heart was still with thee— 
I loved thee then, but ne’er confess’d 
That first idolatry, 
1 had returned to breathe it now, 
But deem’d not thine a wanton’s brow! 


Farewell! thy life is ebbing fast, 
Thy cheek is growing pale; 
I love thee, lost one, to the last, 
And when, thy breath may fail, 
Thesé lips shall press that faded cheek 
These eyes grow dim with tears, 
This voice, like thine, grow sad and weak, 
And few life’s fleeting years— 
God pity thee—my dear Adelle--- 
_ God pity thee---Farewell! Farewell!! ROMEO. 


THE BEE. 
‘Bees gather honey from neglected flowers.” 


SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


Have you ever seen Walter Scott, Mr. Editor? if not, though 
you may be a wiser and better man than your humble servant, 
allow me to say you are not so lucky a dog as myself, for on 
Thursday, by mere chance, I beheld this great British jion 
walk out of a most seemly and characteristic. den—Messrs. 
Longman’s—from thence followed his steps till he entered a 
hackney coach, in waiting on Ludgate Hill. Ihad, moreover, 
the pleasure of hearing his voice, as he apologized to one of 
the partners of that house, who saw him safe jnto this humble 
vehicle, for the trouble he had taken; and in doing this, both 
the words and the tones in which they were uttered, confirmed 
the impression his countenance had already given of unbound- 
ed benevolence and good temper. There wasa manly suavit 
and downright sincerity in those few words, in perfect accord- 
ance with all we have been told of the gentleness, simplicity, 
and genuine good-heartedness of this extraordinary man. 

Sir Walter is so like all the pictures we see of him. that if I 
had not been informed on this subject, I am confident I should 
have known him. It is, nevertheless, true, that not one of 
them does him justice, with the exception, perhaps, of that 
painted—I think about twelve years since—by Phillips; for even 
the president failed to throw over Aim that aristocratic atmos- 
phere in which his portraits are generally enshrined. All that 
is common-place in his countenance we have faithfully record- 
ed, and that is given by nature in traits sufficiently strong to 
be well remembered; but the fact is, Sir Walter is much bet- 
ter looking as to feature, and infinitely more gentlemanly in 
the impression conveyed by a general view of his person, than 
he is rendered by any of his aye painters. They have all 
been so afraid of offending him by appearing to flatter, that 
they have run into a contrary extreme; or else conceiving that, 
in his case, mind was all in all, have neglected to pay due hom. 
age to the outward man. My pleasure was partaken, so far 
as | could judge, only by a young clergyman and his mother, 
who, I ain persuaded, partook of my enthusiasm, as I saw the 
latter, with the: quick sensibility of woman, moved even to 
tears, by the unexpected pleasure of seeing one who had de- 
lighted her so often. And who amongst us is there, Mr. Edi- 
tor, that can sit down and reflect on his own personal obliga- 
tions to this great man, without feeling his heart touched, his 
warmest affections kindled, and a sense of personal triendship 


{} excited towards him in and extraordinary degree? 


London Literary Chronicle. 


SONNET. 
Thou art no more my dream by day and night; 


Thou art no longer, {sabel,to me ‘ 


The dream of all my thoughts; yet still a light 
Is lingering in my breast, that comes from thee, 
Most gentle and most tender---as the moon 
.On the calm evening of a summer day, 
While yet the sun remembers his bright noon, 
Will often spread a softer light and lay 

_ Sweet peace upon all hearts, a presence still, 
And rather felt than seen. But I am ill 
At heart, and not like the summer is my mind, 
And not like balmy evening, but a blind 

» Dungeon of night makes my soul dark and drear--- 
No sight, motion, or sound, but silence and dim fear. 


A BEAUTIFUL ATHENIAN. 


The gown pattern, presented to some fair Miss of 
Greece, by two men of New-Jersey, I gave to an 
Athenian girl, who had lost her father and all hes 
property in the recent fall of Athens. She was in- 
deed beautiful; and if the young men who contributed 
to cover her nakedness, and shield her from the glare 
of sensuality, had seen her in her new costume, [| 
doubt if there would not have been a contest for her 
favour. I believe her charms would have produced 


a simultaneous expression in the words of Byron— 
‘(Maid of Athens! ere we part, 
Give, oh! give me back my heart.” 


MY FIRST LOVE. 


My first love:—Oh, my first love, 
Dost thou remember now 

Our roaming in the — green, 

Beneath the mountain's brow? 

*T was the first time our eyes had met, 

In such a sacred spot, 

And words which then breath’d from our lips, 
May never be forgot. 


I said my heart ador’d thee, 

In accents very weak; 

But what are tones to woman’s ears, 
When looks can warmer speak? 

] pressed, perhaps, thy glowing lip, 
But what of that, my sweet— 

For sure they met without design, 
Or love cried out “repeat.” 


Ah! yes, my breast is trembling now, 
As on that smiling eve, 

When all around so well conspired 
To make our hearts believe: 

Thy bosom heaved so wildly then, 
Aud thy. cheeks seemed to burn, 
That e’@n my heart danc’d merrily, 
My pulse was fired in turn. 


Oh love! oh love! what art thou 

‘That melt’st the soul so fast? 

And what is that soft magic power 

Thou hast in woman cast 

It bends us pliant worshippers 

At her attractive shrine, 

Where heart, and its warm attributes, 

We willingly resign. A- 


SCHOOLEY’S MOUNTAIN. 


The Southern travellers commonly visit this mountain on 
their return from their northern tours, and form a very agreea- 
ble society. No air can be purer or more refreshing than that 
of the mountain; the mineral springs possess high reputation; 
the adjacent vallies are as picturesque as fertile, and accessible 
by safe and pleasant routes. ‘Those who know only the lower 
regions of New Jersey, flat and sandy, have no idea of the 
contrast which the noble hills, rich meadows, and excellent 
turnpike roads of the upper, make to the delight of the travel- 
ler. There are too large hotels on the top of the mountain, 
both spacious and well managed. Belmont Hall, kept by Mr. 
Bowne, deservesto be particularly recommended for the con- 
venience of the chambers, parlours, and the piazas; the abun- 
dance of guod fare; and the obliging and gentlemanly charac- 
ter of the host. ? 


WOMEN. 


It isa singular fact that most of the Roman revolutions were 
caused by women. Lucretia, by triumphing over Sextus Tar- 
quin, triumphed also over the wrongs of her country, expelled 
the tyrant, and abolished the regal office from Rome. The 
fate of Virginia again involved the nation in war, which termi- 
nated only in the death of Appius, the destruction of the de- 
cemvirate, and the restoration of the consuls with the tribunes 
of the people. The younger daughter of Fabius Ambustus 
spurred the plebians to a violent assertion of their rights, which 
ended in their admission to the highest offices of the common- 
wealth. Thns do women hold dominion over the world. The 
most beautiful creation of Omnipotence, she. may be termed 
the best. Softerand sweeter than man, she has been cast in 
a finer mould and forms the connecting link between earth and 
heaven. There are, however, many€lasses of exceptions, who 
forget the responsibility of their situation, the nature of their 
origin, and the greatness of their destiny. 
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